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THE BATTLE FIELD; 
OR, MAP OF AMBITION. 


BY MISS MARGARET G 
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> I passed by the field; and the thunders no 
'* more, 
Nor wild cry of battle, the elements tore; 
But hushed was the scene, as though never had 
life, 
Mnspired those forms, in the last fatal strife. 
| And there laid the bugle, and he who had blown; 
~ And there laid the ponderous cannon, o’erthrown; 
_ And there laid the musket; and there laid the sword; 
And there laid the steed, and beside him, his lord; 
And there ran the current, yet crimson with gore; 
} And there spread the plain that was dusty before; 
} “And there frowned the rock, which for ages had 
| stood, 
“And defied the assaults of the storm, and the flood; 
And there drooped the wreck of that beautiful 
grove, 
Which was sacred for ages, to peace, and to love; 
Now, its trees’ shattered branches scaree formed 
an abode 
Fer the vultures and ravens, then sated with blood; 
Though formed to resist, and though firmly they 
bore; 
Yet their bouglis still exhibited traces of war. 


F 


While thus I looked over this desolate scene, 

And wondered for what all this ruin had been, 

I turned me once more to the hosts of the dead, 

Which the full hand of carnage had every where 
spread; 

To the grim, hardy veterans, whose eyes are now 
sealed, 

Whose scars were the record of many a field; 

And that tall blooming youth, and that boy by his 
side, 
With their weapons flrm grasped, as the moment 
they died; 

And yonder proud chief, with the cross on his 
breast; 

Oh! is this where they’ve chosen the place of their 
rest? 

Oh! was it for this, were impressed on their youth 

The maxims of virtue, and precepts of truth? 

For this, that their cradles were softer than down? 

For this, that the gentlest of mothers was found? 
For this, that the mother wept over her boy; 

And the pains of her child, was the death of her 
joy? 

For this, that when sickness and sorrow invade, 

The friends of his bosom encircle his bed, 

The attacks of disease, and of danger, oppose, 

And brace up his head, in the midst of his woes? 

And was it for this, the impression divine, 

Was stamped upon man in the morning of time? 

Though his life became forfeit, and lose it he must, 

Oh! is this the way to resolve him to dust? 

Are famine, disease, and pestilence, done; 

Voleanoes, and earthquakes, and thunders, un- 

_ known, 

* That on each other’s. hand for destruction we call; 
And cut down the tree, that next moment may fall? 
“Tis madness! tis madness!” I loud did exclaim,” 
“"Pis madness! ’tis madness!”’ re-echoed again. 

I turned, and beheld a strange phantom advance; 

On his head was a crown, in his hand was a lance; 

A robe flowed around him,—’twas pictured all o’er 

With crescents and coronets, drippling with gore; 

His aspect was lofty; his footsteps he chose, 

Where the dead lay the thickest, and blood most 
profuse. 
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He approached me, and said thus, “vainman, 

for what use 

The map of man’s pride have you come to peruse? 

My name is Ambition; this map is my place; 

But the outlines I’ve given, by men you must 
trace. 

Were man my co-worker, this beautiful scene 

Had wanted completion, and been but a dream. 

Some forty-five thousand encumber this plain, 

In three hundred vessels brought here to be slain; 

And one hundred millions, the cost was, at least, 

To furnish the fowls with this delicate feast. 

To meet the expenses, were provinces swept; 

The loss of their kindred, whole nations have wept; 

From the peasant’s hard hand, was his all wrung 
away, A 

To purchase the death of his last human day. 

And what has been gained? Why, this toy on 
my head!— 

Some three pounds of gold, and some jewels in- 
laid, 

To adorn some frail mortal, where pride was com- 
bined 

With hardness of heart, and contempt of mankind. 

Nor long shall he wear it; I'll soon pluck him 
down, 

And bestow on some other, his ill gotten crown. 

Alexander survived not the conquests he made; 

At the statue of Pompey, great Cesar I laid; 

King James died an exile, and Charles at the 
block; 

And Napoleon expired on Helena’s rock. 

*Tis thus, among mortals, distinction | mix; 


And the tyrant of one day, *s the scoff of the next. | 


On my proud car of ery 2 hl o’er yon fields; 

And men are the moths I crush under my wheels. 

Nor with heroes, and monarchs, alone, do f dwell; 

The veriest serf, is my vassal, as well. 

You see that pale wretch there reclined at his rest, 

With the lance ofa Cossack transfixed in his breast: 

Sut yesterday morn, as the armies drew nigh, 

The badge of a corporal danced in his eye. 

Look farther, you'll see, by the side of yon horse, 

With a cannon ball mangled, that poor, shattered 
corse: 

A lieutenant he was; and his wishes, how vain! 

‘The rank of a captain he thought to obtain. 

And that gallant dragoon, with his bowels trod 
out, 

Who headed his charger through carnage and rout, 

Had thought, for his valor so nobly displayed, 

One day to be titled a chief of brigade. 

But vain all their hopes! disappointinents abound! 

There, the true scuree of honor has never been 
found. 

The only ambition that lives to the end, 

Is that noble ambition, mankind to befriend. 

When the throne of the monarch, and 
proud boast, 

And trophies, and statues. have crumbled to dust; 

When the dim light of ages shall sink into gloom, 

Then, Wasuincton, Wu tsperrorce, Howarp, 
shall bloom.” 


hero’s 


MY AUNT MARY. 





lady’s wish.” “I thank you, my own dear father; 
and now for the story.” ‘Yes, now for the sto- 
ry,” said Mr. Marston, while he gazed upon his 
daughter with a look of mingled pride and affec- 
tion, as she sat waiting anxiously for him to com- 
mence. 


‘“You have some idea of your aunt Mary’s per- 
sonal appearance, from the portrait of her in the 
parlor, which resembles her strikingly; and yet it 
gives to those who merely look at -it, but a faint 
idea of the being, it represents. My sister Mary 
and myself were near of age; I being, by two 
years, her senior. She has now been dead ten 
years, yet the remembrance of the many happy 
hours we spent together can never be effaced from 
my mind. I believe never were brother and sis- 
ter more dear to each other; the thoughts and wRh- 
es of each were known to the other, and so far as 
the difierence of sex allowed, our pursuits were 
one. My sister was highly intellectual—posses- 
sed of a refined mind, and a heart susceptible of 
the deepest love. Yes, well can her brother tes- 
tify to the depths of that love which sacrificed so 
much for him. 

“T had a friend, a young man of ardent piety, 
with a mind naturally noble and exalted, feelings 
deep and passionate, and inclined to every gene- 
rous impulse. But having been visited in early 
life by the frowns of adversity and the buffetings 
| of misfortune, his natural feelings had been chan- 
‘ged to a morbid sensitiveness; and it was only a- 
| mong his most intimate friends that he seemed to 
feel atease. [have seenacloud come over his brow, 
/ and remain for days, caused by some trifling look 
or word from those who were his inferiors in every 
thing but a sense of their own importance. And 
yet it was impossible not to love him; though this 
extreme sensitiveness often pained me deeply. | 
believe it was his piety alone, prevented him from 
becoming a confirmed misanthrope. Living near 
to us, he was often our companion. , 





The noble 
qualities of his mind, and, above all, his ardent 
| piety, soon won the affection of my sister. She 
loved him with all the deep feeling which charac- 
terized her nature, ere she was conscious of con- 
sidering him other than the friend ef her brother. 
| Well do I remember the struggle she endured 
when first aware of the true nature of her feel, 
ings. Ihad long observed the partiality of my 
| Sister to my friend, and knowing how well they 
were fitted to add to each other’s happiness, and 
feeling assured that he entertained a reciprocal 
regard for her, I hoped that the two beings nearest 
to me on earth, would, ere long, be bound to each 
| other by dearer and more indissoluble ties than 
| those of friendship. But it was not so. I trust it 
was wisely ordered; but my poor Mary suffered 
deeply. I had long observed her sadened counte- 
nance; but never ventured to breathe the subject to 
her, until one day I found her weeping bitterly. 1 
could restrain myself no longer; but folding ‘my 
| sister in my arms, I urged her to relieve her mind, 
by confiding to me all that distressed her. I knew 
not what to say for I felt that Henry loved my sis- 
ter, and that curse of his nature, his extreme sensi- 


# tiveness of feeling which made him dread the pos- 


‘Now, dear father, do sit down, and tell me | 


aunt Mary’s story; you know ’tis a long time since 
you promised to do so, and this evening is so calm 
and quiet,—just suited for telling the history of so 
lovely a creature as my aunt Mary. Indeed, now 
that | have you fast, P’ll not let you go till you 
have fulfilled your promise.”’ 

“As I am your captive, Emily, I suppose there 
is no release, and I bow to the absolute power of a 


sibility of a refusal, was all that prevented him 
from laying his whole heart open to her who would 

have prized such knowledge above any earthly 
treasure. I felt all this; but how cguld I comfort 

my sister by telling my conjecture; & after all, my 
opinion was founded on conjecture alone; and, 
| though I was convinced in my own mind that they 
| Were true, yet I cowd not impart them to my sis- 
iter. De¥icacy for her forbade my making known 
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to Henry the state of her feelings in regard to him; 
and could do nothing but hope that all might yet 
be well, and my dear Mary become once more the 
joyous, happy girl, she had ever been. 


«When she had imparted to me all the story of 
her sorrow, it seemed as if a load were lifted from 
her mind, and she became more calm; but still she 
was sad. I perceived that her grief was allevia- 
ted, but not removed; and felt tempted to reveal to 
Henry the secret; and implored Mary’s permission 
todo so. ‘What!’ said she, “tell him I love 
him; and owe to his compassion that which he 
cannot bestow as a free gift? Never, my brother, 
never! Rather let this foolish heart break for its 
want of feminine delicacy; it is enough to feel de- 
graded in my own opinion; I would not sink in his 
also.” ‘But if he loves you, Mary,” I urged, “if 
he loves?”? ‘Qh, no! brother, it cannot be; do not, 
I pray you, aid me in cherishing the shadow of 
such a hope. I have dreamed-long, and it was so 
sweet a dream, that I could wish I never had a- 
wakened. But itis past; and now let me strive 
with every energy of my mind to forget it. The 
struggle may be long—it will be hard; but He who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, will surely 
strengthen me in this heavy trial. I have trusted 
to the creature for happiness, and truly I have 
found it to be buta broken reed. Now let me look 
to my Savior alone, and in fulfilling the duties of 
life, and devotion to His service, strive to forget 
my selfish cares. May not this trial be sent to 
teach me not to set my affections on things below; 
but to lay up treasure above?’”’ ‘Thus did she rea- 
son, and silence all my intentions of speaking to 


Henry. But as I watched her from day to day, | 


and saw her efforts to be cheerful, her devotion to 
the wants of every member of the household, all 
put forth with the firm determination to overcome 
feelings she knew to be productive of unhappiness; 
yet when I saw with all this, her cheek become 
each day more pale, save when it was flushed by 
the appearance or mention of Henry, I almost re- 
pented of my promise. 


“It was about a year after this occurred, I mar- 
ried your mother, and removed to the city. I 
dreaded leaving my sister, who I felt had not yet 
conquered her passion for Henry. To any eye ex- 
cept that of a brother she would have been deemed 
happy. But I had too long studied my sister not 
to detect the feelings which at times still struggled 
hard for mastery. Our widowed mother being too 
feeble to change her residence, and my other sis- 
ter not having returned from boarding-school, the 
whole charge of our aged parent devolved upon 
Mary; so that I was compelled to leave her be- 
hind. Henry still visited at intervals, so that a 
counteracting influence was constantly being ex- 
erted upon the efforts of my sister. One year af- 
ter my marriage, your mother’s health being bad, 
and my sister Lucy having returned from school, 
I prevailed upon Mary to come and take charge 
of my house. She left the home of her childhood, 
and the scenes endeared to her by the associations 
of years, to devote herself to the happiness of the 
brother she loved. When I pressed her to my 
heart the evening she arrived, I felt how much she 
had sacrificed; and expressing myself so, she re- 
plied, “Oh, my brother, ’tis all for the best. This, 
too, is sent in mercy. I did not know my own 
heart till I felt I must leave him, perhaps forever. 
But I think I can say,— 

‘Father in Heaven! thou gavest the bitter cup: 
I bow to thy behest, and drink it up.’” 

‘But, alas, her cup of misery was not yet full; 
another severe struggle awaited her. Henry had 
announced his intention of paying usa visit. 1 
looked forward,to it with anxiety, as I perceived 
that Mary hoped to be able to control her emotion in 
spite of herself. He came, and his manner to her 
was more kind thanever. I felt convinced he loved; 
and yet he went away without confessing his pas- 


sion. From that time she ceased to hope, and her 
spirit became one of calm submission to the will 
of her Heavenly Father. After cheering our fire- 
side circle for three years, she sweetly resigned 
her soul to that Savior she had loved and honored; 
and I trust she is now enjoying that rest she so 
long sought for, in vain, on earth. 

‘Thus you see, my child, how two*beings were 
made miserable by one of them indulging in a 
morbid sensitiveness of feeling, which dimmed the 
lustre of all his other virtues. May you ever strive 
so to regulate the passions of your mind by the 
pure principles of Christianity, that all may har- 
monize, and form a perfect whole.” ‘ 

ivhe 


SERIOUS REFLECTIONS ON 
THE NIGHT. 


BY MINORUS. 

Night is fair virtue’s immemorial friend: 

The conscious moon, through every distant age, 
Has held a lamp to wisdom.”--[Young. 





“Then is the time 
For those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 
And soar above the little scene of things; 
To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet; 
To soothe the throbbing passions into peace; 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks."—[Thomas. 
Having completed the labors of the day, and 
tea being over, I sallied forth among the hills, for 
an evening ramble. The evening was calm and 
lovely, as ever appeared on the banks and rural 
hills adjoining the Ohio. So delightful and en- 
, chanting was the scenery, that for some time I 
wandered listlessly along, without paying any re- 
gard to the direction which I was going. The 
voice of music, from a neighboring farm house, 
fell upon my ear; aygd lent such an enthusiastic 
| thrill to the surrounding scenery, that I sought a 
‘convenient place, and seated myself. Casting a 
glance around and above, I found myself to be in 
one of the most delightful locust groves which 
our hills present. The trees united their branches 
over my head, and formed a verdant canopy, cast- 
ing a most refreshing shade. Under my feet lay a 
carpet of nature’s richest velvet, grass, intermin- 
gled with moss and flowers. On each side, the 
boughs rounded into a regular set of arches, leav- 
ing a view into the distant fields; and presented 
me witha prospect of the bending skies. The 
little birds, all joyous and grateful for the light, 
were paying their acknowledgments in a tribute 
of harmony, and soothing themselves to rest 
with songs; while the much-loved sound of the 
bugle, which first attracted my ear, sent its melo- 
dious accents, softened by the length of their pas- 
sage, to complete the concert of the grove. 


The sun had almost finished his daily course, 
and hastened to the goal. He descended lower 
and lower, until his chariot wheels seemed_ to ho- 
ver on the utmost verge of the sky. And it is 
worthy of remark, that the orb of light, on the 
point of setting, grows considerably broader. The 
shadows of objects, just before they become blend- 
ed in undistinguishable darkness, are exceedingly 
lengthened; like blessings, little prized, while 
possessed; but highly esteemed the very instant 
they are preparing for their flight; bitterly regret- 
ted, when they are gone, to be seen no more. 

The radiant globe was soon immersed beneath 
the dusty earth, or, as the ancient poet express- 
ed it, ‘shot into the ocean, and sunk in the west- 
ern sea.” 

———“Now twilight gray 
Has in her sober livery all things clad.” 


Every object which, but a little while ago, glared 
with light, now appears under a more qualified 
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lustre. The animals harmonize with the inani- 
mate creation; and what was gay in these, as well 
as glittering in this, gives place to a universal 
gravity. Inthe field, all was jocund and sportive; 
but now, they have retired to their resting place. 
In the branches, all was sprightliness and song; 
but now, the lively green is wrapt in the descend- 
ing gloom, and no tuneful airs are heard, only the 
plaintive dove cooing mournfully through the 
grove. 


Should I now be vain and trifling, the heavens 


and the earth would rebuke my unreasonable ley- 
ity. Therefore, let these moments be devoted to 


thoughts sedate as the closing day, and solemn 


as the face of things. - Nothing can be more pro- 
per for those who walk on the borders of eternity, 
than to devote their time to solemn reflections on. 
their past life, and their future state beyond the 
grave; on the wonderful works of God; and their 
dependence on Him; and to adjust the “things 
that belong to their everlasting peace.” 


Since the sun is departed, from whence can it 
proceed, that I am not involved in darkness? 
Whence these remainders of diminished licht; 
which, though scarcely forming a refulgence, soft- 
en and soothe the horror of darkness? I see not 
the shining Ruler, yet am cheered by a real, 
though faint, communication of his splendor. 
Does he remember us, in his progress through 
other climes? Does he send us a detachment of 
his rays, to escort us during his personal absence? 
Has he bequeathed us a dividend of his beams, 
sufficient to render our circumstances easy, and 
our situation agreeable, till sleep pours its soft 
oppression on the organs of sense; or suspends all 
the operations of our hands, and entirely remedies 
any further occasion for the light? No! it is ill- 
judged and unreasonable, to ascribe this beneficial 
conduct to the sun. Not unto him, but unto his 
Almighty Maker, are we indebted for this pleasing 
attendant—this valuable legacy. The Gracious 
Author of our being, has so disposed the collee- 
tion of circumambient air, as to make it product- 
ive of this fine and wonderful effect. The sun- 
beam, falling on the higher parts of the erial fluid, 
instead of passing off in straight lines, are bent 
inwards, and conducted to our sight. ‘Their na- 
tural course is over-ruled, and they are bidden to 
turn about, on purpose to favor us with a weleome 
and salutary visit; by means of which, the bless 
ing of light, and the season of business are pro- 
longed most considerably, when the vehement 
heat of summer inclines the student to postpone 
his walk, till the temperate evening prevails; or 
wheg the important labors of the harvest eall the 
farmer abroad, before the day is fully risen. 

After all the ardours of the sultry day, how re- 
viving is this coolness! This gives new verdure 
to the fading plants, new vivacity to the withering 
flowers, and a more requisite fragraney to their 
mingled scents: by this, the air also receives a 
new force, and is qualified to exert itself with 
greater activity,—qualified to brace our limbs, to 
heave our lungs, and co-operate, with a brisker 
impulse, in perpetuating the circulation of our 
blood. This, I might term the grand alembic of 
nature, which distills her most sovereign cordial 
—the refreshing dews. Incessant heat would rob 
us of their beneficial agency, and oblige them to 
evaporate in imperceptible exhalation. ‘Turbulent 
winds, or even the gentle motions of “.4urora’s” 
fan, would dissipate the rising vapors, and not 
suffer them to form a coalition. But, favored by: 
the stillness, and condensed by the coolness, of 
the night, they unite in pearly drops, and create 
that finely tempered humidity, which cheers the 
vegetable world, as sleep exhilarates the animal. 

Not unlike to those are the advantages of soli- 
tude. “This world is a troubled ocean;” and who 
can erect stable purposes on its fluctuating waves! 
“This world is a school of wrong;’’ and who does 
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not feel himself warping to its pernicious influ- 
encest On this ‘sea of glass,”’ how irresistably 
we slide from our steadfastness? Some sacred 
truth, which was struck in lively characters upon 
our souls, is obliterated; some worthy resolution, 
which heaven had brought into our heart, is sha- 
ken, if not overthrown; some enticing vanity, 
which we had solemnly renounced, again practises 
its wiles, and again captivates our affections.— 
How often has an unwary glance kindled a fire 
of irregular desires in our hearts! How often has 
a word of applause dropped luscious poison in our 
ears; or some disrespectful expression raised a 
gush of passion in our bosom! Our innocence is 
of so tender a constitution, -that it suffers in the 
promiscuous crowd. Our purity is of so delicate 
a complexion, that it scarce touches on the world, 
without contracting a stain. We see, we hear, at 
our peril. 

But here dwells safety; every meddling and in- 
trusive avocation, is secluded; silence holds the 
door against the strife of tongues, and all the im- 
pertinency of idle conversation, The busy swarms 





buzzing importunity, amidst the gaiety of life, are 
chased by these thickening shades. Here I may, 


of transient sunshine! Scanty, as the shadow that 
departeth! y 


Shall I now be industrious, to shorten that 
which is no longer than a span; or to quicken the 
pace of that which is ever on the wing? Shall I 
squander away that which is unutterably import- 
ant, while it lasts; and, when once departed, is 
altogether irrecoverable? My precious hours, if! 
improved, are a sure pledge of everlasting glory; | 
if wasted, they are a sad preface to never-ending 
confusion and anguish. 


What a general cessation of affairs has this 
dusky hour introduced! A little while ago, all 
was hurry, hurry. Life and activity exerted them- 
selves in a thousand busy forms. The city 
swarmed with passing and repassing multitudes; 
all the country was sweat and dust; the air floated 
in perpetual agitation, by the flitting birds and 
humming bees; Art sat prying with her piercing | 
eyes; while Industry plied her restless hands. But 
all this fervent and impetuons bustle has fled with 
the setting sun. The beasts are shrunk to their 
grassy couch, and the winged people are retired to 
their downy nests; the hammer has resigned its 
sounding task; and the file has ceased to repeatits 
flying touches. The well-frequented shop is now 





without disturbance, commune with my own heart. 
Here the soul may rally its dissipated powers; and 
grace recover its native energy. This affords an 
opportunity of rectifying every evil impression; of 
expelling the*pojison, and guarding against the 
contagion, of corrupting example. ‘Throng, then, 
ye ambitious, the assemblies of the great; I 
will be punctual in my assignations with soli- 
tude. ‘To a mind intent on its own improvement, 
solitude has charms incomparably more engaging 


than the entertainments presented at the T'heatre ' 


or in the Ball-room. 


I said solitude:-—Am I then alone? Tis true, 
my acquaintances are at a distance; I-have stolen 
away from company; and am remote from all hu- 
man observation. ‘The day is ended. The hours 
are fled: they are fled to the supreme Juper, and 
have given in their evidence; an evidence regis- 
tered in heaven; and to be produced at the great 
audit. Happy are they whose improvement has 
kept pace with the fleeting minutes; who have 
seized the important fugitives, and engaged them 
in the pursuit of wisdom, or devoted them to the 
service of virtue. 


And now, that the day is gone, how short it ap- 
pears! When my fond eye beheld it in perspect- 
ive, it seemed a considerable space. Minutes 
crowded upon minutes, and hours ranged behind 
hours, exhibited an extensive draught, and flattered 
ine with a long progression of pleasure; but, upon 
a retrospective view, how wonderfully altered is 
the scene! ‘The landseape, large and spacious, 
which a warm fancy drew, brought to the test of 
cool experience, shrinks into a span: just as the 
shores vanish, and mountains dwindle to a spot, 
When the sailor, surrounded by skies and ocean, 
throws his last look on his native land. How 
clearly now do I discover the deception! I find, 
there is nothing abiding on this side of eternity. 
A long duration, ina state of finite existence, is 
mere illusion. Perhaps the healthy and the gay 
may not readily admit this serious truth; especial- 
ly from a young pen, and new to its employ. Let 
us, then, refer ourselves to the decision of the an- 
Client. Ask some venerable person, who is just 
marching off the stage, “How many have been the 
days of the years of thy life? It was a monarch's 
question; and therefore can want no recommenda- 
tion to the fashionable world. Observe how he 
shakes his hoary locks, and from a deep-felt con- 
viction replies, ‘*Four-score years have finished their 
round, to furrow these cheeks, and clothe this head in 
snow.” Such a term may seem long and large, to 
inconsiderate youth. But O! how short, to one 
who has made the experiment! Short, asa gleam 


| shut, and its floor has ceased to be worn by the 
| feet of the numerous customers. In every place, 
' toil reclines her head, and application folds her 
'arms. All interests appear to be forgot; sunk | 
| away with those fluttering myriads which lately | 
sported in the sun’s departing rays. It is like the | 
sabbath of universal nature; or as though the pulse | 
of life stood still. 

How frequently is the face of nature changed! 
land, by changing, made more agreeable! The 
long-continued glitter of day renders the soothing 
shades of evening doubly welcome; nor does the 
morn ever purple the east with such an engaging 
lustre, as after the gloom of a dark and dismal 
night. At present, a calm of tranquility is spread 
over the universe. The weary winds have forgot 
to blow; the gentle gales have fanned themselves 
asleep; not so much as a single leaf nods; even the 
quivering Aspen is not heard to move; and not one 
breath curls the gliding stream. Sometimes, on 
the contrary, the tempest summons all the force of 
the air, and pours itself, with relentless fury, from 
the angry north. ‘The astonished mariner and his 
strong vessel now scale the rolling mountain, and 
hang dreadfully visible on the broken surge! now 
shoot, with headlong impetuosity, into the yawn- 
ing gulf; and neither hull nor mast is seen! ‘The 
storm sweeps over the continent; raves along the 
city streets; struggles through the forest boughs; 
and terrifies the savage nations, with a howl 
even more wild and horrid than their own. The 
sturdy oak bends before the blast; their massive 
trunks groan; and their stubborn limbs are dashed 
on the ground. The lofty towers, and even the 
solid rocks, appear to totter on their basis. 


Such variations are kindly contrived, with an 
evident condescension to the fickleness of our taste; 
because, a perpetual repetition of the same objects 
would create satiety and disgust; therefore, the in- 
dulgent Father of our race has diversified the 
scene, and bid every appearance bring with it the 
charm of novelty. 'This circumstance is beneficial, 
as well as entertaining. Providence, ever gra- 
cious to mortals, ever intent on promoting felicity, 
has taken care to mingle in the constitution of 
these things, that which is pleasing to our imagi- 
nation, with that which is serviceable to our inte- 
rests. 

The piercing winds and rugged aspect of winter, 
render the balmy gales and flowing scenes of 
spring peculiarly delightful. At the same time, 
the keen frosts mellow the soil, and prepare it for 
the hand of industry; the rushing rains impreg- 
nate the globe, and fit it to become a magazine of 





} 





The earth is a great laboratory; and December’s 
cold collects the gross material, which are subli- 
mated by the refining warmth of May. 


The air is a pure elastic fluid; and were it al 
ways to remain in this motionless serenity, it 
would lose much of its active spring: were it ne- 
ver agitated by those wholesome concussians, it 
would contract a noisome and pestilential taint; 
in which case, our respiration, instead of purifying, 
would corrupt the vital principles of our nature. 
How, then, should we admire, how should we 
adore, that happy union of benigmiy and wisdom, 
which, from a variety of dispensations, produces 
an uniformity and perpetual succession of delights; 
and uninterrupted series of advantages! 





3 


NOVEL READING. 


A taste for reading being of vast importance to 
all intellectual beings, it is very proper that it 
should be cultivated in all circles of society; for 
books are certainly our principal instructors, and 
do more in the formation of our characters, than 
all other means combined. Among all the means 
of moral and intellectual improvement with which 
we are surrounded, books hold the most promi- 
nent place. This great source of improvement is 
not now confined to a few learned individuals, as 
it has been in former ages; but, by reason of the 
cheapness with which books are got up, since the 
discovery of the art of printing, it is largely dis- 
seminated through all classes of society. We 
have the productions of writers of every age, upon 
all subjects, always at hand, and ready at our call. 
We have the histories of the fall of nations since 
the creation of the world down to the present time. 
Poetry, Geography, Natural History, Moral Es- 
says, the various subjects of Philosophy, Travels, 
and Science; in short, the whole field of book lear- 
ning is spread out before us, into which we may 
enter, and behold with wonder and admiration, the 
vast researches of Philosophy, the achievements of 
the warrior, of the patriotic statesman, of the phi- 
lanthropist, and of all those who have lived for the 
welfare of the human race. The history of the 
church, too, is here delineated in all its various vi- 
cissitudes, from age toage. Yet, through this 
field, sublime as it is, runs a stream of moral cor- 
ruption whose waters poison the minds of those 
who are allured by the captivating forms in which 
it is presented, to partake of it; and such is its fas- 
cinating power over those who are seduced by its 
dangerous beauties, that having once tasted, they 
eagerly seek after it, and drink it with avidity— 
losing all relish for the nobler scenery, and more 
substantial beauties which every where present 
themselves in this beautiful field. 

I will not take it upon me to say that here and 
there, upon the banks of this stream, there is not a 
flower which might be plucked to adorn the mind; 
but, indeed, they are few and far between, and 
where there is one of this character found, there 
are hundreds and thousands of poisonous weeds 
and briars. And besides, it is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to discover this flower, in the midst 
of so much trash and poison; especially to the 
young and inexperienced, and they are the class 
most addicted to this indulgence. They are the 
wisest, in my humble opinion, who take for their 
motto, in- regard to novels, “taste not, handle not.” 
This is the proper place to go into the discussion 
of this subject; and the best way to arrive at right 
conclusions in regard to it, and thus to ascer- 
tain whether or not novels are of good tendency is 
to observe the effects which they produce in socie- 
ty; for, “by their fruits ye shall know them.” Af- 
ter an examination of this subject, in the light of 
sober reason, I have adopted this conclusion, that 
novels, so far from having a tendency to improve 
the mind in useful knowledge, and the heart in 








plenty. 


goodness, they have a directly opposite tendency, 
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inasmuch as many of them are decidedly bad in 
their character; many more are useless, dull and 
insipid; and even the best of them are fraught with 
mischief, which fully counterbalances any good 
effects they may produce. One objection I have 
to novels, is the pernicious effects they produce 
upon the intellect and taste of their readers. 
Books produce the same effect upon the mind 


that diet does on the body. They may afford that | 


kind of mental food which will strengthen and ful- 
ly develope all the faculties of the mind, as does 


plain, wholesome food and exercise, the corporeal | 
system; or they may either impart no salutary nu-_ 


triment, or convey that which is pernicious; as 
food which is not wholesome, deranges the animal 
economy, and sows the seeds of disease in the bo- 
dy. Now, that novels do enervate the intellect 
and vitiatate the taste, and corrupt the heart, is 
too evident a fact to need any proof. Perhaps 
some of my readers (I mean those who are addict- 
ed to novel reading) will condemn the assertion, 
and deny the fact; but let them enquire of themselves 
if they have a taste for more solid reading, or 
whether they can investigate any subject which 
requires the thinking faculties of the mind to be 


brought into requisition, W ith any degree of satis- 


faction to themselves? Or can they pretend to say 
their affections have ever received any purifica- 
tion from the perusal of novels; or, in short, have 
they been benefitted either mentally or morally by 
them? Let them seriously ask themselves these 


questions, and I think they will acknowedge my | 


conclusion is correct. 


Some books require no thought from those who | 


read them; for this simple reason, they made no 
such demand upon those who wrote them. Of 
this class are novels. A person under the genuine 
influence of novel reading, shrinks from perusing 


S 


those books that require close thought and patient | 


investigation; they imbibe an insuperable aversion 


to serious, solid reading; and form a taste which, | 


while it rejects truth and reality, as dull and unin- 
teresting, can be satisfied with nothing but the 


high-wrought creations of fiction. It is impossi-— 


ble for an habitual reader of novels to love the Bi- 


ble, or any other book that demands thought.— | 
Seeking for that which pleaseth only the imagina- | 
tion, he is disgusted with the plainness and sim- | 
plicity of truth. As compound and highly sea- | 


soned dishes destroy a relish for plain and health- 


ful food, so novel reading creates disgust at the | 
xr. It destroys | 
all mental discipline; they who read novels, read | 
not to remember, but merely to amuse themselves | 


patient acquisition of solid learning. 


upon the fancy dreams of fiction; they pamper the 


imagination, while the nobler faculties of the mind, | 


to use Cowper’s similie, “look up, and are not 

fed.” 
Novels rather excite than calm the evil passions 

of the human heart; nor do they soothe the mind, 


when under any excitement. 


duties of life, or the sober realities which ought to 


demand our attention as accountable creatures.— | 
How lamentable that the world is flooded with 
Though trash as it is, | 
it is much sought for by the youthful of both sex- 
es, but more especially by the females. This ve-| 
ry class of persons who of all others should be fit- | 


such trash, such poison! 


ting themselves for future usefulness to society, by 
reading such books as enlarge the mind and im- 
plant good morals; and preparing tocome forward 


to act their respective parts on the stage of life; | 


they are perverting their talents, and wasting 
their precious time in reading novels. We hear 
young ladies enquire with eagerness what new no- 
vel is out, and asking one another, “have you read 
such and such a novel?” ‘O,how do you like 
it; it is charming, aint it?’? And then they will 
spend an hour or two in discussing the merits or 
demerits of a novel; and think, no doubt, they are 
wonderfully conversant with literature. But let 


We look in vain | 
for any thing in them that inculcates the serious 


us propose to them the most simple question in 
sacred history, and lo! they are covered with con- 
fusion, being unable to answer; and of all other 
useful knowledge they betray a most shameful ig- 
norance. How a person having aright view of 
his relation to society, can spend so much time in 
the perusal of novels, is a mystery tome. If we 
read the first few pages of a novel and ascertain 
the circumstances in which the hero and heroine 
are placed, and their locations, and get to know 
something of the other characters, and then turn 
over to the last few leaves, and read the winding 





reading all through. 


up, we get the whole story, without the trouble of 








for higher joys than mere sensual gratification, or 
pleasures of the imagination; and as the joys felt 
and experienced by those who are “born again,” 
are infinitely greater than can possibly be derived 
from the pleasures—the short-lived pleasures—of 
this world; they cannot find time, nor have they 
the inclination, for reading novels. Novels teach 
us nothing of the character of that Being who made 
us and upholds us in existence, nor of the design 
of that existence in this present world. Neither 
do they teach us our nature and destination, nor 
what we have to do to prepare ourselves for that 
eternal world to which we are hastening. Then 
how consummate the folly of those who spend 


To be sure, we deny ourselves the pleasure of | their precious time in reading novels, and thwart 
reading the many “interesting interviews” be-| the design of the Creator, in placing-us here, in 


| tween the parties; all the frighttul stories about de- | this world! 


lapidated castles or ruined abbeys, stories of witch- 


Our continuance on earth is but fora day. 


We 


es, hobgoblins, fortune tellers, &c. ‘The many | are hastening, with the rapidity of time, through 
dreadful dangers, but fortunate and almost mirac- | its busy scenes,—our sun of life will soon. be set, 
ulous escapes, of the hero from the deep laid | the darkness of the grave settle over all that here 


schemes of his rival for the affections of the dulci- 


nea; about the father being obliged to lock his | 


daughter up in order to prevent her from having 


any more sweet meetings with the “lord of her af- | 


banks of some romantic stream; besides a great 
many other pathetic little stories, which draw tears 
from the eyes, and sighs from the bosom of the sen- 
timental reader, who'never thought of visiting the 
poor and destitute, or of alleviating their afflictions; 


' ter the hovel of distress and soothe the sorrows of 
the dying inmate. Yes, although their very sen- 


> . e . ' 
fections,”’ “by moonlight in the grove,” or on the | 


who would think herself degraded were she to en- | 


occupies our attention, and our immortal souls pass 
into that world from whose bourne no traveler 
returns. What, then, can be so important to us, as 
a knowledge of our relations to God, and a future 
state, and the way in which we may be prepared 
to meetour Judge, on that awful day when the clan- 
gor of the angel’s trumpet shall resound throughout 
the world, calling both the quick and the dead to 
appear before Him who sitteth on the throne?— 
Books that help us to attain this knowledge, should 
have the first place assigned them, if our course of 


reading. 


sitive feelings are so worked upon by the mere pe- | 


rusal of a tale of love, as to cause them to wet 
their pillow with tears, and their sympathising bo- 
soms to heave with sighs; they can hear with in- 
difference the petition of the poor mendicant at 
their door begging for bread, or clothing, for her 
children. They have no tears, no sighs for real 
very tender hearts. I have ever noticed that young 
fectation and are far more easily flattered; besides, 
they are more cunning and artful than young ladies 
who refrain from this indulgence. Show me a fe- 
male who is fond ef her bible, who delights in her 
Sabbath school class, and instead of spending her 


| time in reading novels is engaged in her household | 
duties, or in cultivating her mind,—and I will show | 


youa female whose heart sympathises with the 
sick and afflicted, and who is ever ready to allevi- 
ate, to the extent of her power, their distresses.— 
There is no fear that she will shed useless tears 
over the pages of a novel; if she sheds any tears, it 
| will be over her bible, when reading the account of 
| the sufferings and death of the Saviour of sinners; 
if her bosom heaves with sighs, it will be for suf- 
| fering humanity. ‘To enjoy the society of such a 
female, is a privilege that carries with it the great- 
est advantages, while the company of the other is 
fraught with dartger to her associates. 

I wish it were possible to explode the taste for 
this description of writing, as did Cervantes, by 
his romance of Don Quixotte, the fictitious histo- 
ries of the dark ages, which, I may remark, were 
fashionable then; they were romances of knight 
errantry, and related stories absolutely incredible, 
| about knights, heroines, magicians, giants, winged 
horses, enchanted armor, and enchanted castles. 

It is plain that novel reading does tend to vitiate 
the taste, corrupt the affections, and render its vo- 
| taries unfit for the nobler duties of accountable be- 
| ings, and if supplanted by more moral reading it 
| would exert a more wholesome influence in society. 
Asa proof of this, I need only point to the fact that 
no truly religious young man or woman indulges 
in this kind of reading. ‘The reason is obvious— 
religiou appeals directly to the understanding and 
conscience, calls into the liveliest exercise the no- 
blest faculties of our nature, and prompts us to seek 





Therefore, as novels “relax the mind that wants 
hardening, dissolves the heart which wants fortity- 
ing, stirs the imagination which wants quieting, 
irritates the passions which want calmness, and 


above all disinelines and disqualifies for active vir- 


tues and for active spiritual exercises; and the ha-» 


_bitual indulgence in such readingvis a silent mining 


ladies who read nothing but novels have more af- | 


| 
! 








_mischief,’—\et all set their faces determinedly 
misery; yet, poor things, they imagine they have | 


against it, and take the Book of books for “the 
man of their counsel, and the guide of their youth” 
—‘for a lamp to their feet and alight to their 
path,”—and the effects of this course will bea 
cessation of a great deal of wickedness, and a great 


_ increase in the virtue and knowledge of society in 


general. 


kh. 





LIN ES, 
Written on observing some mischievious boys playing 
ina Grave Yard. 
How listlessly the living sport, 
Among the silent dead! 


The hallowed dust of slumbering worth. 
Unconsciously they tread. 


And thus in mischief’s sportive glee, 
They break the holy sod; 

Nor pause to think, those spirits stand, 
In presence of their God; 


And peering, from their high abode, 
On brief mortality, 

f’en weep that desecration’s hand, 
Should thus molest their clay. 


But ever thus, is man’s career, 
From childhood’s sportive hour, 

Till winter’s frost has blanched his hair. 
And death recalls his power. 


Transient as the passing hour, 
To-day he sport’s o’er virtue’s tomb, 
To-morrow sinks within its power, 
The tenant of its gloom. 


And though we mourn life’s brevity, 
In view of future fame; 

We basely sport the passing hour, 
And die without a name. 
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~ Our Bow Eprronan.—In entering on the second 
volume of the Lirerary MessEnGer, custom re- 
quires us to make a few introductory remarks to 
ourreaders. ‘This we proceed to do, with pleasure, 
and return to them all our thanks for their past fa- 
yours. 

As will be seen, we make our appearance this 
month in an entirely new dress; whatever improve- 
ment in its mechanical execution, the last year’s 
experience had suggested, has been adopted by 
our printer; in like manner, we, the editors, will 
take advantage of every opportunity to iinprove, 


, : Non ga 
by experience, in conducting its literary depart- ‘ ; ; 
ee : cs dee | nent fault; it was entirely too long for the patience 


ment, and render the past conducive to the benefit 
of the future; Commencing with a new volume, 
we will endeavour to make the Lirerary Mrssen- 
GER even more worthy the patronage of its friends. 
This, we believe, we can do, and are determined 
to, if possible. 

Our readers will observe the accession of Joun 
C. Ivory to the editorial sencfum. This addition 
will enable us, more fully, to attend to the excel- 
lence of the Messencer. Hitherto, all the differ- 
ent duties connected with it, depended on ourself; 
and being engaged in other daily business, we were 
prevented from bestowing on the Mrssencer that 
eareful attention it required, to render it the more 
perfect, and which it now will receive. 

The contents 6f the MessenGer are entirely ori- 
ginal, and in preparing them we always give atten- 
tion to the moral and intellectual improvement of 
our readers; nothing is admitted that would be inju- 
rious to either. 

In conducting the critical department, we claim 
the privilege of independence. We are well aware 
that, by heretofore holding inviolate the motto— 
“willing to praise, but not afraid to blame,” we have 
secured for ourselves many bitter personal enemies; 
but every honest reader cannot help being our 
friend. Fame is the greater part of an author's 
pay, and should be dealt out as correctly as any 
other; he is dishonest who claims more than he is 
entitled to, equally in literary as well as in business 
affairs. 

Certainly, in the course of a year, sufficient is 
obtained, for the trifling amount of subscription re- 
quired for the Messencer. Think you, reader, 
that your last year’s copy is not worth to you the 
fifty cents which it has cost? Or would you now 
tefuse that sum for another year’s subscription? 
Most assuredly, none can complain of our terms; 
the trifle requisite to secure a copy, will be missed 
by no one; and, as a further inducement, twelve 
persons, by clubbing together, can obtain it for five | 
dollars, or forty-two cents each. 

This number is late in appearing, on account of 
the change of publication office, and the delay of 
receiving from Philadelphia the new type, with 
Which the Messencer is now printed; hereafter, it 
will be regularly issued on or about the first day 
of every month, and punctually delivered to sub- 


Tue Henry Instrirute.—We attended the semi- 
- |annual celebration of this Institute, at Puito Hat, 
on the evening of the 27th ult., but arrived too late 
to hear any but the closing remarks of Mr. Dicx- 
ey’s address. From the opportunity we thus ob- 
tained of judging of its character and merit, we 
should think it to have been a very fair perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Taceart’s Eulogy was certainly very good. 
His style was easy and fluent, his conceptions in 
a great degree original, and his manner of delivery 
just what we admire,—ncither pompous nor affect- 
ed, and yet not dull and monotonous, but of that 
smooth and graceful manner, which must be plea- 
sing to all, thongh so seldom adopted by young 
orators. ‘The production, however, had one emi- 
of any audience. ‘To say that the political history 
of mankind has seldom, if ever, recorded the name 
of a man who united so pre-eminently all the per- 
suasive powers and influence of the greatest of 
orators, to the noble, unyielding firmness, and fer- 
vent aspirations, of the purest of patriots and 
sreatest of men,—is but to say what all the world 
will now acknowledge to have been the peculiar 
gift of Henry; yet to him, in his early days, study 
was an irksome, an oppressive task. Few there 
are, indeed, who can lay claim to that latent talent 
and natural power, which aroused an apparently 
defenceless people, from the first slumbers of op- 
pression, to achieve the disenthralment of a con- 
tinent. Nevertheless, there are many among the 
youth of our country, who, by proper application 
and perseverance, may attain much of the eminence 
of a Henry, in becoming useful and distinguished 
citizens. 

If Mr. Lowry’ 
or interesting 





s Essay contained 2 any thing new 
o's that was at all appropriate to the oc- | 
casion, or displayed that which should be expected 
ina production on “ational Literature,”’ our judge- 
ment was so murky as not to discover it. | 
Mr. Jonn P. Grass delivered a very creditable | 
Oration, which shone not the less brilliant, from | 
being the last performance of the evening. | 
The debaters were unable to perform, and offered | 
as an excuse, that they were unprepared. This 
should not have been the case. I. 








Poems sy Wituiam H. Boriercu.—We have 
read with great pleasure, the many beautiful Poems 
contained in this work, lately published in Phila- 
delphia, by J. M. McKim, and for sale at all the 
principal book stores of our city. 

The volume consists of a numerous collection of 
short, and occasional pieces; together with about 
fifty handsomely written sonnets. Many of these 
compositions are of the highest order of poetic ex- 
cellence; and embrace the loveliest beauties of Po- 
etry. They are all replete with bright imagery, 
smooth versification, and pure, noble, and devout 
sentiments, expressed in the warm and glowing 
language of song. 

It has been the fault of many of our brightest 
poets, especially in their first publications, to waste 
the powers of their genius on subjects undeserving 





sctibers on the day of publication. M. 














with a compilation of effeminate trash, unworthy 
to be read. Love is a bright and holy sentiment 


of the human breast; and clothes every thing of 
earth in alovelier garb than its own; but as sung by 
many poets, is deprived of all its enchanting, en- 
dearing affections, and reduced to a weak and am- 
orous passion, awakened, for a moment, by the 
whimsical caprice of their fancy. 

This ever changing admiration ofbeauty has not 
allured, for one moment, the writer of the present 
volume, from the pure path of Love. His song is 
awakened to the noble theme of Freedom; and 
when he reverts to the more tender affections of 
the heart, it is in the bright and harmonious strains 
of unflickering devotion. 

But we cannot better express our meaning than 
by subjoining the following lines, addressed to his 
wife. 

H. A. B. 
* %* * * 

Something of beauty from thy brow, 

Something of brightness from thy tread, 

Hath passed—yet thou art dearer now, 

Than when our vows were said: 
A softer beauty round thee gleams, 
Chastened by time, yet calmly bright; 


And from thine eye of hazel, beams 
A deeper, tenderer light— 


* 


An emblem of the love which lives 
Through every change, as time departs; 
Which binds our souls in one, and gives 
New gladness to our hearts! 
Flinging a halo over life 
Like that which gilds the life beyond! 
Ah! well I know thy thoughts, dear wife! 
To thoughts like these respond. 


The mother, with her dewy eye, 
Is dearer than the blushing bride 
Who stood, three happy years gone by, 
In beauty by my side! 
Our Farner, throned in light above, 
Hath blessed us with a fairy child— 
A bright link in the chain of love— 
The pure and undefiled. 


Rich in the heart’s best treasure, still 
Witha calm trust we’ll journey on, 

Linked heart with heart, dear wife! until 
Life’s pilgrimage be done! 

Youth—beauty—passion—these will pass 
Like every thing of earth away— 

The breath-stains on the polished glass 
Less transient are than they. 


But love dies not—the child of God— 

The soother of Life’s many woes— 
She scatters fragrance round the sod 

Where buried hopes repose! 
She leads us with her radient hand 

Sarth’s pleasant streams and pastures by, 

Still pointing to a better land 

Of bliss beyond the sky! 


One other extract, and we have done. The fol- 
lowing lines are the commencement of a poem oc- 


casioned by the death of an interesting child, 
whose last words were, ‘‘Mother, do let me go!” 


“LET ME GO.” 
‘““MoTHER, do let me go!” 


The earnest gaze 
Of the poor sufferer for a moment turned 
Upon his mourning mother, and his eye 





of their pens; and which only furnish the reader | 


Had a beseeching eloquence i in its flight, 
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While the low music of his pleading voice 

Pierced to the weeper’s heart. She bowed her 
head 

*Till his bright hair was lifted by her breath, 

And whispered, “Whither, dearest?” No reply 
Same from the dying boy—yet still his words 

Rung in the mourner’s ear, and thrilled her heart— 

‘‘ Mother, do let me go!” 


The whole Poem contains a mild, heart-touch- 
ing glow of affection, a vividness of pure imagina- 
tion, and rich profusion of the beauties of true 
poetry, that are possessed by many others of the 
collection. 

Every admirer of poetry should fail not to pro- 
eure a copy of this publication, and place it in his 
library. It is an honor to American literature, 
and will ably uphold our national character 
abroad. M. 





To Corresponpents. — We have given the 
“Mutiny” several careful perusals, and have been 
unable to persuade ourselves to publish it. The 
Poem contains too many glaring objections, to 
admit of its appearing in the Messencer. One 
principal fault, is errors in its nautical language 
and action; which alone would be sufficient to con- 
demn a nautical tale. Yet we cannot but ac- 
knowledge that it possesses some very creditable 
passages. 

The first part of ‘Henry Wilford, the Re- 
venged,” has been received. We must receive 
part second, before we can decide upon its merits. 

The communication alluded to by. “Allegheny, 
Jr.,”” in his note of the 2nd inst., had been re- 
ceived after several others on the same subject, 
from other correspondents. For this reason, we 
had laid it aside for future use; and neglected it— 
but will publish it in our next. 

‘Lines to Mary Jane on Her Marriage,” by 
“Jones;’’ “Slander,” by “Allegheny, Jr.;” and 
‘Verses addressed to Eliza M »” by “J. 5,5” 
are filed for publication. 

*Mentor’s” “Lines on the Death of William 
H. Harrison,” are now too late to be appropriate. 


an 
THE FAREWELL. 
Farewell, thou stream that winding flows 
Around Eliza’s dwelling! 
Oh, Memory! spare the cruel throes 
Within my bosom swelling. 
Condemned to drag a hapless chain, 
And yet in secret languish; 
To feel a fire in every vein, 
Nor dare disclose my anguish. 








Love’s veriest wretch, unseen, unknown, 
I fain my griefs would cover; 

The bursting sigh, the unwitting groan, 
Betray the hapless lover. 

I know thou doom’st me to despair, 
Nor will’t, nor can’st relieve me; 

But oh! Eliza, hear one prayer,— 
For pity’s sake, forgive me! 


The music of thy voice I heard, 
Nor wist, while it enslaved me; 

I saw thine eyes, yet nothing feared, 
*Till fears no more could save me: 

The unwary sailor thus, aghast, 
The wheeling torrent viewing, 

*Mid circling horrors, sinks at last, 
In overwhelming ruin. 

Serine Grove, May 1, 1841. 


J. J. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


BY J. P. G, 


It may be deemed unnecessary, by some, to 
speak, at this late day, of the advantages to be 
derived from associations for the purpose of mutu- 
al literary improvement. We have listened to so 
many lyceum lectures, and lectures upon lyceums, 
that it at first appears, that nothing having the 
merit of novelty can be offered on the subject.— 
This is true to a certain extent; but nevertheless, 
if any thing could be produced, which, while it is 
not entirely new to all your readers, may serve to 
awaken their attention to the subject, and excite 
them to more vigorous action for their own im- 
provement, we shall be satisfied. 


Within the last few years, numerous literary 
societies, denominated institutions, have sprung 
up around us, the professed end and aim of which 
is, to afford facilities to our young men for mu- 
tual improvement; but more devoted to the branch- 
es of composition, public speaking, and debate.— 
These are parts of a refined education, which, 
while they are not absolutely indispensable to 
every man, are, nevertheless, of that pleasing and 
ornamental class, which affords, alike, gratifica- 
tion to those who are capable of performing them 
with ease and elegance, as to those who may 
chance to read or listen to the performance. 


And firstly: The art of composing with ease and 
grammatical elegance; an art which every one of 
medium mental capacity is capable of attaining in 
a respectable degree; is one which is greatly pro- 
moted by literary associations. 

The tedious hours spent over this, are compara- 
tively of slight utility. An easy and elegant me- 
thod of expressing our thoughts upon paper, can 
only be acquired by careful practice. And nothing 
conduces to this in a greater degree, than the emu- 
lation which is always sure to arise when several 
individuals are associated together, for the purpose 
of exhibiting to each other their lucubrations, for 
the amusement and improvement of the whole. 
Under such circumstances, care must be taken in 
the preparation of articles; for no one, without a 
struggle for the mastery, will be willing to show 
his fellows that he is their inferior, We see the 
advantages of this emulation all around us. Very 
few of our young men, at the present day, are in- 
capable of at least performing the usual duties of 
epistolary correspondence; yet many of their 
grand-sires would rather have travelled an hun- 
dred miles to see a friend, than to have undergone 
the torture (for to the inexperienced it is torture) 
of writing a friendly letter. Indeed, we once ac- 
tually knew this to occur, in the case of an indi- 
vidual, who has sometimes even addressed public 
assemblies extemporaneously. His sister had 
several times urged him to write to her; at length, 
he mounted his horse, and rode seventy miles to 
see her; and actually urged as a reason, that he 
could do this in /ess time than he could write a Jet- 
ter which would be satisfactory to himself. 

Would not epistolary correspondence, on select 
subjects, between different members of an insti- 
tution, either over anonymous signatures, or read 
by themselves, be at once a useful and instructing 
exercise? We would propose to our young insti- 
tutes to try it. 

The other great object of institutions like those 
of which we speak, is improvement in public 
speaking and debating. That eloquence, toa cer- 
tain extent, can be acquired by diligence, practice, 
and study, is not to be denied. ‘The examples of 
Demosthenes and a host of others, who have con- 
quered difficulties almost jnsurmountable, is a de- 
cisive proof of this. But nature must do much to 
make the orator, as welias the poet. Circum- 
stances, such as the subject, the occasion, the 





interest felt, also conspire to make the thoughts 
flow freely, and fit themselves to those expressions 


————— EEE 


which are most appropriate. As an example of 
what occasion and interest can do to make an ora- 
tor, witness that body of patriots assembled at the 


time of the declaration of American independence, 
Not names more noble graced the roils of fame, 
When on the Spartan’s lips the Grecian sages hung; 
Not nobler eloquence the hosom fired, 
When genius thundered from the Athenian tongue. 


Yet history informs us, that but asmall proportion 
of these illustrious men were bred to professiong 
which required much public speaking. 

But it 1s scarcely probable that many members 


of our institutes will ever have their powers called 
What, of 


into exercise on such occasions as this. 
then, is to be their course, in order to improvet 
W e answer, careful, unremitting study, and prae- 
tice. ‘These will enable all to acquit themselves, 
whenever they may chance to be called upon to 
speak, creditably, if not eloquently. In this 
branch of improvement, some must expect to be 
excelled by others. Those who are most ae- 
quainted with the world, and have the best physi- 


cal abilities, may expect to outstrip their compeers, - 


Yetif these latter endeavor, in every instance, todo 
the best they can, they will soon find, that if 


they cannot shine, at least they can convince, in the 


wordy war. 

Another advantage of these institutions, is the 
knowledge which they may give of the forms of 
conducting business in public assemblies. In or- 
der that this may be accomplished, the officers 
should be well informed in those rules themselves, 
and the members should make it a point to con- 
sider any infringement of them, as derogatory to 
their characters as members of the fraternity. 

I might extend this article to a length, which 
would weary your patience, were I to point out 
all the minor advantages which accrue from liter- 
ary associations, I cannot closé, however, with- 
out remarking the singular facility which such 
bodies give to their members, to become acquainted 
with, and profiting by, the superior attainments of 
men from whose station in society they, as indi- 
viduals, could hope but little. In our country, at. 
tention seems to have been had to this fact, in 
naming some of our different institutes. The 
compliment, humble as it is, is something, and is 
often repaid tenfold by him who stands as a kind 
of god-tather to the society which may have se- 
lected his name. ‘The Wirt and the Marshall In- 
stitutes of our city, are instances of this. ” 

It is with pleasure we see that institutions of the 
class of which we speak, are on the increase.— 
The young men in our neighbor city of Elizabeth 
have established one among themselves; and in 
adopting the name of the “Frew Institute,’’ have 
gained for themselves the admiration and respect 
of their acquaintances, and are, at least, sure of an 
occasional address from the distinguished coun- 
sellor who makes his home among them. 


NAPOLEON. 

At the intrusion of this awful name, the mind 
instinctively reverts to the tragedies of the past. 

Not to the hallowed, sea-laved shores of classic 
Greece; nor the fimbriated temples and resplend- 
ent domes of peerless Rome: no! this name, 
though remotely conjoined to these, directs the vi- 
sion to equally as gigantic events, which occurred 
elsewhere. Jt points to France, to Egypt, to Italy, 
to Moscow, to Waterloo. Amid the convulsions 
which rent each of these, was the proud Eagle of 
Napoleon, wont, perched on the Standard of 
Irance, to be upreared above the glittering swords, 
the flash of muskets, and the deafening roar of 
cannon, and the noble bearing of the Emperor, to 
be seen, in the hottest of the contest, infusing the 
soldiers with a desperate, invincible resistence; or, 
with the lineaments of his countenance unaltered, 
dispensing military commands, scarcely heard over 
the exulting shouts of the conquering army, the 








plunging of wounded horses, and the terrific groans 
of dying soldiers. 
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Contemplate Napoleon in whatever situation 
we please, we find him the same independent man. 
Rising from the obscure island of his birth, by his 
own genius and untiring exertions, he attained that 
degree of eminence to which the most sanguine 
of his friends could not have transported him, on 
the tissued wings of their fitful imaginations. 
In general, mankind have awarded him the des- 
picable title of modern Tyrant! Tyrant to be 
applied to Napoleon Buonaparte! 
} Took at France, at the era when he became es- 
-tablished on the throne. Ready to fall into a yawn- 
ing vortex, nought but the invincible arm of Na- 
poleon cold place and sustain her on her whilom 
asis. 

Again: the edict he promulgated, totally abol- 


lishing the slave trade; that traffic, which threat- 
ened, ere long, to corrupt, defile, and overthrow 


the Empire; and his finally annihilating every ves- 
tige of the feudal system, have been successful 
agents in alleviating the gloominess of his repose 
in the isle. of St. Helena; and wiil be the same in 


inscribing his name on an incorruptible scroll of 
history. 
the hallowed name with Tyrant? 


Who, after pondering all this, -will sear 
None, | trow, 
but those who are steeled against incontrovertible 
truths. 

Buonaparte was truly an uncommon man. 
he assumed foreign powers without any hereditary 
tight, he vastly improved the moral and temporal 
condition of thousands of the miserable poor. In- 
deed, if we view him in Moscow, at Waterloo; 
aye, through every campaign—at Helena; and then 
consider the removal of his slumbering remains to 
the scene of some of his mighty feats; and the 
important operations there going on, we shall ir- 


resistably be led to conclude, that these are but 


the preludes to a momentous epoch, when, unani- 

mously, he will receive the gorgeous appellation, 

the just due, of Napoteon THe Great! 
SewickK Ley, May, 1841. 


THOU DEEM’ST ME FALSE. 


ANN. 


NEMO, 








BY 


Thou deem’st me false; well, be it so; 
*T'were vain and useless to repine; 

Thou deem’st me false—and Heaven forbid 
That I should blame one thought of thine. 


Thou deem’st me false: no word of mine 
The thought shall ever undeceive; 

I will not force thee to repine; 
I will not make thee ever grieve. 


Live on! live on! and still believe 
Me false, inconstant, as you will: 
You deem me fated to deceive; 
Live on! live on! and think so still. 


Your memory of my love will pass 
Away, as yonder bird, in air; 

Or fleet, as sands within the glass, 
And not a single trace be there. 


And thou again wilt join the throng, 
Allured by pleasure’s dazzling shrine; 

And join the lauch and festive song, 
Nor let one lingering care be thine. 





THE MOON. 


Among the ancient Israelites, the first day of 


the month, or **new moon,” was ushered in by the 
blowing of a silver trumpet, and was kept asa 
solemn festival. There was a certain sacredness 


attached to it, which forbade the performance of 


any “servile work,’’* or transaction of general bu- 
siness. ‘Thus the prophet Amos represents the 
Wicked as saying, “When will the new moon be 
gone, that we may sell corn? and the Sabbath, 
that we may set forth wheat?’ At the temple, 


If 


| the day was observed by the performance of other 
offerings and sacrifices, in addition to those of daily 
requirements. ‘This was also considered a very 
appropriate time to visit the prophets, for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction. Hence the reply of 
the husband of the Shemanite woman, when at 
the death of her son she desired him to send 
her ‘one of the young men, and one of the asses”’ 
that were with him in the field, in order that she 
might repair to Elisha, and obtain his services to 
restore her son to life. Her husband, unconscious 
of what had transpired in the house, and suppo~ 
sing that she wished merely to receive instruction 
from the prophet, says to her, ‘wherefore wilt thou 
go to him to-day? it is neither new moon nor Sab- 
bath.”’*+ In after times, the Israelites, contrary to 
the express command of God, intermingle with 
the surrounding heathen nations, by whom they 
were led to forsake the worship of the true God, 
and substitute in its stead their own wicked idola- 
try. ‘The principal deities to which they paid 
their adoration were Baal and Ashtarom;|| the 
former of which, according to the general opinion 
of commentators, was dedicated to the sun, and 
the latter to the moon. At a still later period, they 
dedicated another deity to the moon, by the name 
of Succoth-Benoth,§ whose worship was attended 
by the most obscene rites and horrid abominations. 
They worshipped, also, another idol dedicated to 
the moon, by the name of Meni. 

Not only the Hebrews, but almost all the orien- 
tal nations, worshipped the moon. Among the 
Syrians she was worshipped by the names of As- 
tarte, Urania, and Deo Coelestiz; among the Ara- 
bians, as Alilat; among the Greeks, as Diana, Ju- 
no, Hecate, Bellona, Minerva, &c. By some of 
these nations, she was worshipped as a god, al- 
i though called a goddess in common conversation; 
‘because they thought that those who worshipped 
| her as a goddess would be governed by their wives; 
| whilst those who worshipped her as a god, would 
'never be subject to the women, nor suffer any 
thing from their intrigues. It is said by some of 
| the ancient writers, that human beings were offered 
| to the moon; and that not only slaves were kept for 
| this purpose, but that fathers would take their own 
children (tied up in sacks) to the top of the porch 

of the temple, and cast them to the ground; and 
| when the children mourned, their fathers would 
answer that they were not their children, but 
‘young calves. 
, About the sixth century, the Jng/o Siwons erect- 
'ed adeity to the moon, and hence our word avon 
| ow Mon-day, because that was the day which was 
; more particularly appropriated to the worship of 








‘| that idol. 


It was ancient superstition, that derangeinent of 
mind was caused by the moon, and hence our word 
lunatic, or one moonstruck. But as knowledge be- 
came more generally diffused, this foolish idea was 
exploded. Yet who will not acknowledge that 
the moon has a powerful influence upon the mind 
of mant Even the young infant, when its mother 
brings it into the clear moonlight, and it looks up 
to the spangled canopy above, and for the first 
time in its life sees that mild and modest orb, shi- 
ning in all her brightness and beauty, clasps its 
tiny hands with glee. Childhood revels beneath 
its bright beams more joyously than in the fervor 
of the noon-tide sun. Into the mind of the youth- 
ful lover, what a flood of pleasing emotions is 
poured by the moon’s soft rays! What a delight- 
ful, dreamy happiness, do they cast over his mind! 
How many lovely images do they picture to his 
fancy! How many hopes of future bliss do they 
suggest to his imagination!—*‘hopes that are an- 
gels in their birth,” too bright and beautiful to be 
realized in this sublunary world, and are doomed 
‘to perish young, like things of earth!’ The vota- 
ry of ambition, too, as he comes forth from his 
cloistered cell, feels the influence of the mellow 
; moonlight: it cools his burning brow, and allays 





his throbbing pulse. His “longings after immor- 
tality” are indeed not satisfied, but he is led to 
think that earthly fame is utterly insufficient to 
give him happiness, and he resolves to seek for 
that “glory, honor, and immortality, which come 
from above.” ‘The sailor on the distant ocean of- 
ten considers (like one of old) the heavens, which 
are the works of God’s fingers, and the moon and 
the stars, which he has ordained; and is compelled 
to wonder that so great a Being should be mindful 
of soinsignificant a creaiureas man. As his eyes 
watch the silvery moon-beams kissing the waves, 
his heart offers up a prayer to Him who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, that he would watch over his 
distant wife and little ones; and he humbly asks 
of Him, whom the waves and the winds obey, 
that he may safely return to his much-loved home. 
The dying man, also, feels the hallowing influences 
of moonlight. As he looks up to heaven, and 
sees the moon smiling so sadly sweet upon him, 
thoughts of the past come rushing upon him, and 
he grieyes to leave behind him those who have 
been his true and tried friends in adversity, as 
well as his partners in prosperity. But again his 
mind reverts to the future, and though life is fast 
waning, yet faith waxes stronger, and he feels 
that though worms may destroy his body, yet his 
spirit shall soar far beyond the moon’s narrow 
spheré, and take up its abode in that ‘city which 
has no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it; for the glory of God doth lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.”’ 

Soon the friends which now know us will know 
us no more. Let us, then, cherish those holy sen- 
sations which flow into our souls while we gaze 
upon the moon, at the silent hour of night. And 
may we so learn to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom; and after having 
done our duty here on earth, go to another and bet- 
ter world, where our sun shall no more go down, 
nor our moon withdraw itself; but where the Lord 
shall be our everlasting light, and the days of our 
weary pilgrimage on earth shall be ended. 





A. W. 
*Num. xxviii. 2.—T IL. Kings iv. 22, 23.—{ Judges ii. 13.— 
| I. Samue! xii. 10.—§ IL. Kings xvii. 30. 


THE RESOLVE. 
I'll sing of Love’s wild dreams no more, 
Ill tune my harp to nobler lays, 
To higher themes than woman’s praise; 
Pll sing of mighty deeds of yore. 
Ill bow no more at beauty’s shrine, 
I almost loathe Idalian bowers; 


Of Pephian isle, the sweetest flowers, 
A fadeless wreath I now will twine. 








Why! what is woman’s fickle smile? 
Shall that, of which vain beauties glory, 
E’er have a place in song or story? 
Their sweetest, fondest looks beguile. 
They seek the trusting heart to snare; 
We think them fair, and fondly dream: 
They are the creatures that they seem:— 
Possession often brings despair. 


But hush! a voice strikes on my ear! 
Ah! that dissolves the magic spell; 
*Tis Emma’s voice—I know it well; 
Her frowning look is all I fear. 
Away! my grey goose-quill, away! 
Were these the days of bright romance, 
For her I'd gladly break a lance, 
For beauty, ’mid the tourney’s fray. 


With woodland flowers I'll deck my lyre, 
And Emma, thou shalt hear the strain 
Of love, wake in its string again, 

Strains which I know thou do’st admire. 

And thy sweet voice of melody, 

Shall join the numbers which I sing, 





While echoes to the trembling string 
My lightest, sweetest minstrelsy. AaLragp. 
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{ ct The following answer to Sevitte, al- 
though received before our last number had gone 
to press, was too late to obtain a place in its co- 
lumns; we now lay it before our readers, and hope 
those who are of opinion that R1aTo is too severe, 
will make allowance for the license of poetic ima- 
gination, and the bitterness of disappointment. He 
must be excused, having most certainly suffered 
much from the inconstancy of woman, before he 
could dip his pen in such bitter gall, and, regard- 
less of all the fair charms with which she is en- 
dowed by nature, so sturdily oppose her.—Ebs. ] 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


TO SEVILLE. 


Let Sevitte blunt his pen and boast 
That he has won the battle, 

For he has arguments as wise 
As those contained in Vattel; 

Is noisy, as a—vixen wife, 
Or babies in their prattle. 


He toils with vigor in their cause, 
As brave as any Cesar, 

Determined thus to praise his love, 
And by his poems please her: 

It is a better plan I’m sure, 
Than sitting down to tease her. 


A *“*woman’s love”’!—a weathercock, 
That changes with the breezes, 

Blows here a zephyr, there a blast, 
That soon the young heart freezes; 

Receives your favors with a smile, 
And then does as she—pleases. 


A “woman’s love”!—lI laugh, to think 
How willingly they’d barter 

The warmest soul a man possessed, 
To Satan, Jew, or Tartar; 

And if the dupe dare grumble, then 
Suspend him with a garter. 


‘**Enrobed in light;’’ she dwells on earth, 
Deceiving like her mistress, 

Old Adam’s spouse, in days of yore, 
Whose sin brought Job such blisters. 

The “sex” is just the same to-day, 
A changing set of sisters. 


*‘Enrobed in light,”’ the Devil strode 
O’er the wide earth’s dominion; 

And where found out in serpent guise, 
Put on an angel’s pinion, 

And played his tricks in Christian land, 
And ’mong the savage **Jnjuns.”’ 


““Oft times, indeed, false lights appear,” 
That lead to death and ruin; 

They win your guileless heart away, 
Bre know you what they’re doin’; 

And when you think they love most true, 
The darkest storm is bruin’. 


Like gentle clouds that please the eye, 
And float mid-way, in heaven, 

They soon grow black, and with the winds, 
To chaos’ port are driven; 

And when you think the sun will shine, 
A storm of hail is given. 


This is the love that Seville sings; 
Such as aspirants foster; 

They love you till election day, 
And then they act—*imposter.”’ 

So with your love,—you ask her hand; 
But by that speech you’ve lost her. 


RIALTO, 
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HOME. 

There is an attraction in the place of one’s na- 
tivity, that he only who has once departed from it, 
feels and knows. Other places may be as beau- 
tiful, the scenery more picturesque, the fruits more 
pleasant, the climate more mild and healthy; yet 
there is acharm lingering around that spot which 
far eclipses all beauty. Although a person may 


nature; or in the hot and sultry regions of the tor- 
rid zone; yet he would not exchange it for any other 
country, The Laplander, though «!most des- 
titute of the means of subsistence, would not wil- 
lingly leave his country for one that was more 
pleasant. ‘Tell him not of southern climes, where 
golden harvests crown the hills, and tropical fruits 
hang in charming clusters; where the sun decks 
the earth with eternal summer, and constant flow- 
ers beautify the luxuriant fields and vallies; he 
would tell you his soul disdains, and his feelings 
revolt at, the idea of leaving his country. His 
barren soil has charms, which he could never 
realize in a foreign land. 
bleak and dreary Greenland, where the sun never 
hails the earth with sparkling summer, nor causes 
the merry heart to dance for joy; tell him to leave 
his country, and come to brighter climes; he would 
doubtless tell you no country suited him better; 
the graves of his ancesters are there, and there he 
will be content to live and die. Go to the stran- 
gerin our land, ask him if he ever thinks of his na- 
tive country, his sparkling eye would soon satisfy 





_ you that he yet loves his home, over which 


“Fond memory still hovers in moments of sadness 
Aud weeps o’er the joys that have passed with the day.” 
When, in the still night, his hurrying thoughts re- 
cur to past days, fancy oft transports him, where 
in his youth he rambled far and wide, nor thought 
that soon these scenes would be changed. This 
love of home is a principle which extends to all 
classes of men, and to every clime. I care not 
where you go, you will see it exemplified; while 
man possesses one spark of his original moral and 
social nature, it can never, never become extinct. 
Ages may roll after ages, mighty nations may 


| pass away like a shadow; yet this principle, like 


| his father’s cottage. 


|a lovely, melancholy pleasure. 


truth itself, must and will remain the same, im- 
mortal and unchangeable. Mark that person who, 
having left his home, returns to it after a lapse of 
many years: as he wends his way along, with 
what joy does he once more approach that blessed 
spot; every thing sheds a halo of beauty around it. 
The scenes around him bring to his recollection the 
actions of his youth, where he played by the side 
of the brook, scrambled among the craggy rocks; 
or in the wildness of youth chased the timid and 
panting deer from hill to hill, or watched the move- 
ments of the graceful fawn, as it swiftly glided by 
A thousand associations 
crowd upon his mind, and pervade his bosom with 
He remembers 
that here he was once surrounded by parents, and 
all that was near and dear to him; that here his 
mother first taught his infant lips to pray, while 
she asked the blessing of heaven to rest upon her 
child. In melting tones, she now seems to ad- 


| dress him, and for a moment it appears a reality, 


But no! the ruined house tells him that time has 
placed there the impress of his effacing hand.— 
Where now, he asks, are those beloved ones who 


/ sweetly whispered hopes of happiness in my 
| youthful day? 
| seem to say, **Gone forever!” 


The winds, as they whisper by, 
STRABAN. 


— 


DEFENCE OF BACHELORISM. 


—_—— 


BY MENTOR, 








It ever has been a remarkable fact, that old 
maids have manifested a mortal antipathy to the 
race of bachelors. Why itis, we never have been 





able to perceive; but such is the fact. And there 


have been born in the cold and gloomy regions of 
the north, where lasting snows whiten the face of 


Go to the inhabitant of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








appears not the least ground why it should be so, 
‘There is, in fact, no reason in their wrath. It is 
spiteful, inhuman, and uncalled for; the trampling 
on a reed already broken. It is like beating a 
cripple with his own crutch, because he is lame. 
Few men are bachelors of their own free will._— 
Go to the veriest misanthrope among them, and 
ask him of his history; he will tell you of the un- 
forgotten hours of his early affections; and his 
eye will lighten up again with its wonted energy, 
as he relates the story of his love for one who had 
proved faithless, or whose affections were repressed 
by the rude hand of arbitrary authority; or who 


has gone down to the grave—a beautiful bud” 
plucked trom: its stem ere yet it had fairly opened; 7 


to expand in a brighter and holier sunshine, where 
no worm can gnaw at her bosom, and no blight 
descend upon it. 

Talk not to us of the sorrows of old maids: they 
are light as air, compared to those of bachelors; the 
patter of the small rain to the overwhelming of 
the deluge. Old maids can commune together, 


and mingle in the charities, and kind offices, and — 


sympathies of existence. It is not so with the ba- 
chelor. He has no heme, no happy fire-side, no 
children to ask his blessing, no beautiful creature 
to welcome his coming, with smiles and gentle 
tones, and to melt away the sternness of care with 
the warm kiss of affection; no patient watcher at 
his couch of sickness, stealing, with a gentle step 
around him, like the visitation of a spirit. 

‘True, his sorrows are somewhat ofa negative 
character. But what is it, save positive agony, 
for him to gaze, all his life long, upon the para- 
dise of matrimony, like a half-starved school boy 
upen a garden whose inclosure he cannot scalet— 
Is not, then, his case one rather deserving the pity 
of those whom we have mentioned as waging a 
war of extermination against them? 


INDIAN PARENTS AT THELR CHILDRENS’ GRAVE. 


BY J. M. J. 


Behold they kneel!—the wordless prayer 
Ascends on high, to God; 

Maneto hears the Indian there, 
While kneeling on the sod. 


The infant graves, with Indian art, 
Display the mother’s care; 
he rose, sweet emblem of the heart, 
Buds, blooms, and withers there. 


The drooping willow hangs its head, 
And mourns the spirits gone 

Tro Heaven, where the sainted dead 
The parents look upon. 


The creeping ivy cireles round 
The mossy hillock’s bed, 
As youthful Innocence is found 


Supporting Age’s head. 


"Tis well they ’re ta’en, ere yet they knew 
The trodden path of sing 

And may they, with that chosen few, 
At His rieht hand remain! 

O, may the childless pair be made 
To feel His inichty power, 

And e’er, with guileless step, to tread 
Within Relivion’s bower. 


And may the white man ever seek 
The Indian’s mighty God; 

The wealthy, humble, and the meek, 
Alike their grave—the sod. 


The savage still Maneto hears 
Upon the passing wind, 

A welcome from above he bears 
For his untutored mind, 
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